CHAPTER II

INDIAN   PILGRIMAGES

THE previous chapter will have given some idea of the
wonders of the great central shrine of Hinduism at
Kailasa, in the heart of the Himalayas, and of the
impressions which they made upon early Indian
religious ritual and art. The fact that this shrine
was extraordinarily difficult of access added to its
mystery and to the fascination which it exercised, and
still exercises, upon the Indian mind. Kawaguchi,
in his graphic description of the pilgrim's progress
to Kailasa, says that the outermost circuit of the
mountain is the easiest one, but it is nevertheless a
break-neck journey of 50 miles. The middle route
is so steep that ordinary persons hardly ever dare to
try it. Not infrequently pilgrims who boldly attempt
this most perilous journey are killed by snow-slips.
The innermost circuit is regarded as only fit for super-
natural beings.

The veneration in which Kailasa is held as the
Creator's shrine has been shared by nearly every
school of Indian religious thought from a remote
antiquity to the present day. It was natural, there-
fore, that, as the - Indo-Aryans spread farther south,
their ritual began to demand the recognition of other
places of worship more accessible and less perilous
than Kailasa itself, yet endowed by the Creator's
hand with some of the virtues which made Kailasa
the holiest spot on earth.